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Extract from Hon. John I. Slinger- 
land’s Report. 
Concluded. 

There were many other topics upon which it 
was my wish to have remarked,@but I fear | 
have already trespassed too much upon the pa- 
tience of the committee.. Agriculture cannot be 
looked to as a source of wealth; but money is 
far from being one of the greatest blessings in 
life. Its profits, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, must be small, and can only be se 
cured by hard labor, persevering industry, and 
extreme frugality. Yet the situation of every 
sober and dilligent farmer in our country may 
always be one of substantial independence. <A 
comfortable dwelling, a sufficiency of whole- 
some food and clothing; the means of raising 
a family, the opportunity of procuring the best 
education for his children, the power of gradu- 
ally improving his property and condition, and 
of accumulating some humble resources against 
the time of old age and sickness; and above all 
the quiet, and comforts, and endearments of 
home ; and the perfect enjoyment of his relig- 
ious rights and privileges, are blessings as much 
within the reach of the industrious and honest 
farmer, as of the richest man in the world ; and 
are sufficient to satisfy any but an inordinate 
avarice and ambition. 

The farmer’s gains are honest gains. What 
he gets is not at the expense of suffering, or loss 
to others, but as the lawful fruits of his own in- 
dustry and toil. He above all others, should be 
a religious man ; for the fruits which he gath- 
ers seem to be poured at once into his lap from 
the Divine bounty ; and'the various domestic 
animals which depend on his care, ‘and are to 
be daily fed from his hand, remind him that he 
is in the care of a merciful and kind Providence. 

Every operation of husbandry, with all its 
beautiful and miraculous results, admonishes the 
thoughtful mind of that unseen but omnipresent 
and beneficent agency on which all creatures 
subsist, and which is every where diffusing life 
and happiness and good. The flowers of the 
field, in their splendor and beauty, the birds of 
the air, are fed by a paternal kindness; the in- 
Me pe sun-shine and the fertilizing rain, the 
fields glistening with the enriching dew, or yel- 
low with the ripened harvest, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills, all speak to the husband- 
man of God, in tones which cannot be misun- 
derstood- Let his heart and life pour forth a 
grateful response. In the exercise of an honest 





industry, who can feel a juster claim to the 
peaceful enjoyment of its bountiful returns ? 
The possession of these gifts of the divine good- 
ness should remind him of his duty to. thdse 
whom it gives him the power and privilege to 
succor and relieve. 

When the peace and contentment and  com- 
fort which reign in his habitation, are thus en- 
joyed, his heart should go out in. charity to hi 
fellow men. 

Have we not cause of congratulation in :the 
improved moral and social condition around us? 
—all classes of our fellow citizens actively and 
successfully employed; the necessaries and 
comforts of life at command in abundance ’$_ pri- 
ces of labor such that no man in health need to 
be in want ; each of the various branches of in- 
dustry in the community recéiving its due en- 
couragement under the fostering protection of 
our government, and in a multitude of ways mu- 
tually aiding each other. The farmer feeds the 
manufacturer, the manufacturer clothes the 
farmer, the merchant transports their commodi- 
ties from one to thé other, and the surplus, if 
any, where it is most needed. In the body pol- 
itic, as in the natural body, no one part can say 
to the other, I have no need of thee, but: the 
united and harmonious co-operation of all, is es- 
sential to entire success. 

Whatever may have heretofore been thought 
it is now admitted by all, whose opinions are of 
any value, that the vocation of the fatmer is as 
honorabte and respectable as any other in the 
community. Our most distinguished and valued 
citizens have been farmers, and esteemed it 
their highest honor to be considered such. — In- 
stance, the farmer of Mount Vernon, the farmer 
of North Bend, and may I not add, the farmer 
of Ashland, of which any nation might be provid. 

To be an honest, worthy and inteliigent:far- 
mer, is the highest grade of nobility ever tobe 
desired in this land of equal rights- When oth- 
er titles shall tower above this, then will our 
liberties be in danger. 

In the times that tried men’s sotls, to whom 
did we look, but to the substantial yeomanry ‘of 
the country for succor and support ?' ' Our main 
reliance for the protection of our rights, under 
the providence of God, will everbe on. the in- 
dependent tenants of the soil. Rint 

The home of the farmer is on the soil he tills; 
there he desires to live ; there he expects to die; 
there he hopes will abide his descendants: for 
many generations. How direct, then; his in 
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terest in the welfare of his country! how ardent 
his hope that she may continue to prosper. 

And let us never forget that after all our striv- 
ings, there is one that giveth the rain and the 
sun-shine, the seed time and the harvest, and 
that we are bound to ask him, and to thank him 


for all his blessings. 
JOHN I. SLINGERLAND. 








The Approaching Crisis. 

The following extract from the address of 
Rev. Dr. Maucum, President of Georgetown 
College, to the graduating class, comes so 
near the truth that we transfer it to our col- 
ums. 

*¢In my opinion the day draws on when the 
grandest contention, which ever agitated society, 
will be witnessed. We have had political strug- 
gles, fierce enough, though they related to ques- 
tions of comparatively small moment But these 
are as the small dust of the balance compared to 
what you are likely to witness—the struggle be- 
tween rich and poor. ‘This is the real controver- 
sy which is now agitating Europe—a controver- 
sy which is already begun among ourselves. 
We have editors, orators and essayists, engaged 
daily in fomenting a hatred of the wealthy. A 
‘crisis is sure to come, and how is it to be met ? 
Force will only answer in local cases, like those 
of the Anti-Renters in New York, and the Re- 
pealers in Ireland. But when the mass of a na- 

-tion breaks forth, law and sovreignty are mocked 
at. The storm of popular violence, as in St. 
-Domingo and Yucatan, when once excited, bears 
down every token of power, right or privilege. 
»Constitution and power will be as feeble in this 
eountry as primogeniture and entail have been 
in Europe. Civil war has no horrors to be com- 
pared with an agrarian struggle. 

“* Many will treat these predictions as idle ; 
“so was Chatham’s prediction treated, when he 
ewarned an infatuated British ministry that they 

were driving off the American colonies. But a 
mighty tendency isin our midst propelling us 
towards anarchy. Books are circulating 
‘amongst us, and newspapers, which declare that 
“the only real enemy of the laboring man, is 
the employer, whether in the shop of a master 
mechanic or in that of a factory.’’* The la- 
borers are taught that ‘“‘land holders fatten at 
the expense of the people’’?t—that social reform 
demands ‘* the destruction of all rights of: prop- 
erty” {—that “all that is connected with relig- 
ious’ worship is contrary to our progress.” 
Such men as Gorrison and Brownson and Rob- 
ert. Dale Owen are amongus. Phalanxes and 
trades-unions and strikes are working their le- 
gitimate effects. 

‘“‘ The effect will be a revolution which will 
tread down every monument of genius and hu- 

‘manity, and the distinction between rich and 
oor would only cease because all would be poor. 
he:masses, failing as they must, to obtain ele- 
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vation and increase of enjoyment, would close 
their mad misrule by setting up tyrants more 
rapacious than legitimates ever were. 

“ Here then is our danger. General educa- 
tion, and the diffusion of intelligence, will HELP 
to avert the catastrophe, but they will not meet 
the exigency, and we must have something more. 
We want that mixing and mingling of all classes 
which shall break up the odious horizontal line 
which separates rich and poor. This can be 
done only by the operation of benevolence, indi- 
vidual and associated. The church, the temper- 
ance society, and a hundred other such combi- 
nations give an opportunity for the free inter- 
course of alf’classes, which will knit them togeth- 
er in bands stronger than even interest. The 
mass will then be ruled, as sceptres and consti- 
tutions never ruled. Vast wealth and deep pov- 
erty will remain, yet will there be the holiest 
and happiest community of goods earth ever 
saw. ‘There will abound the blessed exhibition 
of bounty and gratitude ; of successful aspirings 
and graceful condescension. Distinctions in so- 
ciety will remain, but based on merit and main- 
tained in mercy, will be productive not of evil 
but. of good; and furnish occasion for the ex- 
ercise of virtues in all ‘classes which a dead level 
would render impossible. ‘The horizontal line 
will be abolished, in drawing up genius out of 
poverty, and meting out honor to merit, pot 
money. The dollar will cease to be almighty. 
Ties stronger than laws, and powers stronger 
than fear, will bind together all classes of soci- 
ety. Wealth will cease to be insolent, when it 
no longer bestows exclusiveness, and poverty 
will cease to complain when it is no longer a 
barrier to distinction, honor and enjoyment. 

* Charles Ellwood, by O. A. Brownson. 


t France, its Court and King. 
t Ibid. 





Historical Corn Scrap.—We like to look 
back, occasionally, to other days, and learn the 
ideas.and notions that were then prevalent in re- 
gard to agricultural products. We can only do 
this by the means of books. Unfortunately, 
books upon agriculture, in the early days of this 
country, (or any other fact,) are very scarce. 
Occasionally we find a scrap which gives an in- 
sight to the opinions of the good people of 
olden time, and the following “ is one of, them.”’ 

It isa description of the manner of using In- 
dian corn, written soon after the first settlement 
of this country, by one who bag.visited America. 

‘¢ The manner of using Indian corn in Amer- 
ica, is various. It has thisadvantage over wheat 
that subsistence may be drawn from your corn- 
field before the general harvest ; for the green 
ears, roasted, are delicate food; and as.the.corn 
ripens and grows harder, the ears boiled are 
good eating, with butter and salt, . When it is 
ripe, the corn parched and ground, into meal is 
the hunting and war provision of the Indians ; 
being light to carry, and aflording good, nour- 
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‘boiled. and. eaten with milk. 


‘they will if cut later. 


‘Mrs. Victoria has. 


‘and none or but little being elaborated when the 
‘bushes are cut, about the middle of August, the 
“buds and eyes being deprived of their appropri- 
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ishment. ~ They mix’a little’ of it with’ water, 
and it needs no other’ cooking, ‘having passed 
the fire in-the parching The grain, soaked in 
water, will part with its skin when beat ina 
large mortar with a wooden pestle. Then it is 
Being pounded 
coarsely, dry, it is also boiled and eaten as rice. 
Bag puddings and baked puddings, made of it 
properly, are very good. The meal is also 
boiled with water, to make what they call hasty 
pudding, which they eat with butter, and sugar, 
and also with milk. This hasty pudding, or 
boiled meal, being mixed with twice as much 
dry. wheat flour and worked into loaves, makes 
much better and pleasanter bread than flour 
alone. All creatures fed with Indian corn have 
firm and fat flesh; the pork of corn-fed hogs is 
reckoned the: finest in the world for taste and 
goodness ; their fat is milk white, and. as hard 
as butter. The people of those countries where 
it is thé common food of men, are healthy, strong 
and hardy.” 

Such was the character given of good old | 
corn, soon after the white man found out how.to| 
cultivate and use it, and we must say that it has 
sustained itself ever since, with remarkable fi- 
delity ; although the character of the people 
has so far changed as to rather despise it as a 
‘*common food,” and as a consequence they are | 
not so ‘healthy; strong, and hardy” as they | 
were before superfine flour was considered the| 
only food fit for ladies and gentlemen.— Maine 
Farmer. 











‘Cut the Bushes.—It is an old saying, ‘so old} 
that the memory of man runneth not to the, 
contrary,” that if you cut bushes on the full | 
of the moon in August, they will be killed “ as | 
dead as Nimrod,” and never start up again. It | 
is a fact that bushes cut at this time of year, will 
not start up quite so freely and vigorously as} 
We suppose, however | 
that Mrs. Moon has no more to do with it than | 
The cause probably is this. | 
About the middle of August the bushes and, 


‘shrubs‘have obtained the most of their growth | 


but have not yet so far elaborated and perfected | 
themselves as to begin to deposit much starch or | 
mucilaginous matter in’the buds and eyes of 
their’ branches, &c. This starch, &c., is de- 
posited there for the purpose of affording nour- 
ishment to the buds before the leaves are suffi- 
ciently perfected to elaborate the sap for nour. 
ishment: Consequently, if none is deposited, 
the buds’ cannot start so freely and vigorously, 





ate nutriment, are starved, and cannot grow. 
Are’we right in this theory ? Right or wrong, |. 


‘cut down‘all the ‘useless bushes ‘that ‘you can, | 


and if you keep them cut down you will assuredly 


‘kill them.—Maine Farmer. 


‘monly for 80 guilders, ($32) each. 


Butter Making in Holland. 

Eorrors Cuitivator—As I had some dairy- 
farming experience in Holland, and was fora 
number of years manager of an extensive farm 
where butter was made, in the Northern part 
of that country, where the best article for mar- 
ket is produced, [ thought it not unfit to give 
your readers a description of the way the “Hol- 
lahders” make butter, which often keeps one 
year or more. 4 

We milked from 40 to 60 cows, of 9. breed 
called ‘* Lakeveldsche,” after their originator. 
This breed of cattle was obtained like the Bake- 
well sheep, by scrupulously breeding the -best 
animals, till the highest point of perfection for 
the dairy was obtained. They are invariably 
white, with a black, cloth-like spot on the back 
and down the sides; their size is equal:to the 
Durham cows [ have seen in America. The 
milk of these cows is generally very rich, al- 
though one animal will differ sometimes largely 
from another in this respect. They sell.com- 
I have of- 
ten paid as high as 150 guilders for an extra 
milker. 

Although these animals are always highly 
fed and well kept in all seasons, they are con- 
stantly poor while they are milked; this is one 
of their best qualities; as they turn everything 
into milk. . 

We took from 18 to 8 quarts of milk a day 
throughout the year, according to season ; the 
highest point, and the best milk is obtained in 
April and the beginning of May, when the cat- 
tle get the new clover and grass. At that peri- 
od, the butter is’of the finest possible flavor and 
sells, made up.in fancy figures and adorned with 
the first flowers of spring, 

‘* Whose colors quaint 
Have diaper’d the meadows o’er.”” 
for 50 and 40 cents (American currency,) the 
pound. ‘The average price, North Holland but- 
ter commands, from wholesale dealers, through- 
out the year, is 15 cts. per pound, American 
currency. 

Our cows were always fed in the stable, and 
turned out in an open yard twice a day for ex- 
ercise, and to cleanse their places by a. liberal 
application of water and broom ,rubbing, of 
which last two articles, the Dutch dairyman_is 
most lavish, no filth nor litter being ever al- 
lowed to remain in the stable at the time of 
milking. 

The whole secret of making such superior, 
and long keeping high ftavored butter, is, ac- 
cording to my observation, only to be found in 
the most minute cleanliness in the manipulation 
generally, and in the utmost nicety. in the keep- 
ing of the milk, cream, vessels and apartments, 
joined to plenty of white (Dutch) clover, and 
the use of salt, obtained by the evaporation of 
sea water. 

Every morning before sunrise, the cows weré 
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fed and turned out, the dung and all filth removed 
and the doors and windows opened. After air- 
ing the stable, they were placed back again and 
milked, the milk taken to the dairy-maid, was 
placed in shallow earthern pans, (glazed inside) 
which stood in a reservoir of cool water, pur- 
posely let in before every milking. In the 
course of the day she dipped off the cream, by 
the aid of a flat hollow wooden dish, as often 
as it rose to the surface of the milk, which in 
ho Case is suffered to get sour before the cream 
is taken off. The cream was poured into large 
tubs, in the form of a Dutch churn, and stirred 
several times inthe day. | should have stated 
that the night’s milk was put in the pans in the 
same way, and skimmed off before the morn- 
ing’s milk was brought in; the cream of the 
Jast being added to that of the first, the whole 
Was suffered to get sourtogether. If the cream 
did not turn sour by itself, it was caused to do 
so by adding some acid cream to the contents of 
the tubs. * 

Churning was performed by horse power, 
sometimes once a day and sometimes every other 
day, according to the fitness of the cream; the 
churn apparatus was so arranged that a regular 
thotion of the dasher could be adapted tothe sea- 
son of the year. After the butter was separated 
it was taken out, by a strainer made of silver 
wire, and put in a brass tray, in which it was 
Teft'to harden for a few hours, in the reservoir 
alluded to above. When hard enough to knead 
well, the buttermilk was ali pressed out, not a 
particle visible to the eye being left, after which 
‘the dry butter was salted and the salt worked in. 
The hand, often dipped in ice cold water, has 
hitherto performed the expulsién of the butter- 
milk. After the salt was added, only a wooden 
ladle, perfectly sweet, touched the butter, and 
the’ milk-like brine which is expressed under the 
operation of salting, is dried off by pressing clean 
linen towels on the butter. 


The next operation is putting the butter down 
in the firkin ; this is made of white oak (slightly 
different from the American white oak, it being 

closer grained,) and when destined for a sea voy- 
age or long keeping, only old firkins, which we 
collected for the purpose, were used, after the 
same were made sweet by scalding brine. The 
bottom of the vessel was sprinkled and the sides 
rubbed with pulverised salt, and the butter 
packed in-such a manner that no cavities nor 
“brine ever remained in or between the succes- 
siye layers; the firkin being filled, a layer of 
salt was rubbed on the surface, and a clean sheet 
of white paper placed over the salt, while the 
nailing on of a hollow wooden dish, completed 
the article for market and for transportation to 
any part of the world. 

Tt is incredible toany body who has not made 

_ close observations on the subject, how easily 
milk is changed by the temperature, and above 
all, how easily it is affected by the vessels 





wherein it is kept, as also, how much, almost 
magical influence, the personal cleanliness of 
the dairy-maid has, on the article of butter pro- 
duced. Dairymen who have the same stock of 
cattle, the same stables, the same herbage, will 
not produce the same quality of butter, nor get 
the same price in market, because the produc- 
tion of the one is distinguished by a pleasant, 
yellow, inviting color and admirable flavor, 
while that of the other is depreciated by a whit- 
ish, cheesy-like appearance, indifferent taste, 
and sometimes flabby texture. Some people, 
owing to a peculiarity about their person, never 
can make butter that will keep for a long time. 

It isa rule with the dairy-women of my coun- 
try, never to put milk, cream or butter, twice 
in the same vessel, without scalding, airing, and 
if possible, sunning. 

[ have eaten butter of our own make, that 
had been sent among ship stores, passed the equa- 
tor to the island of Java, and was brought back 
again perfectly sweet and fresh. 





Transplanting Trees in Autumn. 

Our friend Tabet, in a late number of the 
Farmer, has called the attention of the public 
to the subject of cultivating more fruit, and to 
the transplanting of trees, in Autumn. We 
have but two seasons for transplanting trees, 
viz: Spring and Autumn. Either season is 
good for that business; but Autumnal planting 
requires the most care. We had trial of that 
during the fall of last year (1847.) Trees that 
we set out in October, with care, all lived. The 
rains‘and a pressure of other business interrupt- 
ed the progress of transplanting in such a man- 
ner that we did it at intervals of time, from Oc- 
tober to the 11th of December. The latter 
plantings were not so successful, for reasons 
that we will mention. ‘The ground had been 
frozen, but, on the 11th, owing to a warm rain, 
thawed, and we sat out quite a number of apple 
trees. The soil was saturated with water—the 
night following, the ground froze, and continued 
frozen until Spring. On examination, in the 
Spring, we found a part of those then set out, 
and some set out a fornight previous, had been 
thrown out by the frost and injured—some of 
them died. ‘Those set out even so late as that 
date, and had been protected by a covering of 
litter or sods and leaves, did well. The infer- 
ence to be drawn from this experiment, is, that 
trees may be set out at any time, in Autumn or 
winter, when the ground is open, with success 
and safety, provided the roots be defended by. « 
covering of litter or something of. the kind, in 
order to prevent their being thrown out in the 
spring by frost. 

One experiment more may be related here 
with advantage to those who wish to transplant 
trees. In the Spring, some trees that had been 


* We presume it is only the first stage of acidity that our corres- 
— alludes to. An acrid state of the cream would be injurious. 
eds. 
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®kept over winter, their roots being buried in 
earth until the frosts were out of the ground, 
were set out. ‘The holes were dug by two dif- 
ferent men: one of them dug a deep large and 
ample hole, the other a shallow and contracted 
one. The trees were all taken from the same 
lot, and all equally well preserved. Those 
placed in the large holes, put forth leaves soon- 
er than those placed in the smaller holes, and 
they grew the best through the season. Sever- 
al of those placed in the shallow holes, died. 
The reason is obvious. The young rootlets 
which were put out, instead of finding a mellow 
easy bed, through which to extend themselves, 
were met with a hard, compact soil, into which 
it was hard work to penetrate, were consequent- 
ly retarded in growth, and some of them actu- 
ally starved. 
The above experiments demonstrate the fol- 
lowing facts, viz : 
1st—The autumn is a good time to transplant 
trees, provided you protect the roots by litter or 


something of the kind, to prevent a heaving of 


the soil by frosts. 

2d—A large and spacious hole, though cost- 
ing treble what a small one will, is the best 
economy.— Maine Farmer. 





Tanners’ Bark for Apple ind Cherry 
Trees. 

The spent bark found at the tanners,’ makes a 
good manure for apple and cherry trees. 

As it regards apple trees being manured by 
tanners’ bark, we can give the following facts. 
We first obtained a hint, in the use of this sub- 
stance, from Mr. Morrill Stanley, of Winthrop. 
Having some tanners’ bark, that had been 
around his house for banking one winter, to be 
removed, he put the pile, on carrying it away 
mear a young apple tree, and a considerable 
quantity surrounded the tree. Fears were ex- 
pressed, by some, that it would kill the tree. So 
far from this being the case, it proved an excel- 
lent dressing, and the tree commenced growing 
vigorously, and soon outstripped its fellows near 
by, and has continued to be a fine, thrifty tree, 
ever since. After examining the tree, we con- 
cluded to give it a trial in an orchard that had 
been neglected, sward-bound, and much checked 
in growth and health. 

We put about half of an ox-cart body full 
around twenty ‘trees. The consequence was: 

Ast—It killed the grass around the trees. 

2d—In about a year after, the trees com- 
menced throwing out thrifty shoots, and have 
become much more healthy and vigorous than 
they were before the application of it. 

The tan keeps the soil loose, decomposes 
slowly, and thus affords some of the elements 
necessary for nutriment to the trees. We have 
known some farmers to haul out the ‘ dvor dirt’’ 
as‘some call it; and place around their apple 


trees with good effect. This “door dirt,” con-, 





sists of the small chips of wood and” fragman” 


of bark from the wood cut up to supply their 
fires. Thus far our own experience goes. 
Now for facts respecting the use of tanners’ 
bark for cherry trees. Wecopy from friend 
Cole’s description of the farm of Messrs. A. D. 
Williams & Son, of Roxbury, as ‘given in the 
Boston Cultivator. He says—*‘spent tan, fresii 
from the tannery, about a horse load to each; 
tree, is used, once in three or four years, for all 
cherry trees without exception, and it is regarded 
as the best manure, reviving old decaying trees, 
and giving a healthy, rapid growth to those in 
their prime. 

The tan is spread under the tree, mostly 
around the trunk. As an evidence that its val- 
uable effects are not merely mechanical by rer 
taining moisture like any litter, on opening the 
tan the fibrous roots of the cherry are found pen- 
etrating the tan in every direction. Some com- 
ing directly up into the tan, where it is laid 
above the large roots of the tree. In some 
places, when the winds have blowed off some of 
the tan, numerous roots may beseen. This opin- 
ion, so highly in favor of the use of tan as man- 
ure for the cherry, is given after many years’ 
experience, and on many trees. The soil is a 
strong loam. 

This valuable discovery, he says, was made 
by some ancestor of e family, who had dug 
out some rocks, leaving an unsightly spot, 
which he filled with spent tan and earth, and 
some cherry trees came up there and grew with 
uncommon vigor. As tan, in its fresh state, is 
generally injurious to vegetation, we advise cau- 
tion in its trial, lest the trees suffer by injudicious 
doses. We may use too much of a good thing,” 
— Maine Farmer. ; 





Drain Your Lands.—Let not a particle of 
stagnant water lie on the surface, nor under the 
surface of the lands you cultivate. One of the 
best of all blessings is pure wholesome running 
water. But see that it is running, and not stag- 
nant. The latter destroys all useful vegetation, 
all economy in working the land, all health, 
and all beauty of landscape. It is the loss of 
everything as far as it extends, and breeds ma- 
laria and disease for cattle, and all domestic an- 
imals, equally with man. Manures are inope- 
rative upon wet or moist lanns. 

Do not content yourself with removing what 
is‘on the surface, for stagnant water, just below 
is frequently equally prejudicial with that which 
is visible. This may be removed by under, ag 
the former by surface drains. 


Activity of the Vital Functions of Planis.—~ 
Many plants and fruits mature better and more 
perfectly after removal from their natural con- 
dition, than when allowed to continue in it, 
Wheat, oats, and many other grains fill out bet- 
ter, and make a finer quality of flour, than if 
allowed to ripen, while standing in the field un- 
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cut. Many specimens of the pear are richer, 
more juicy, and higher flavored, if plucked and 
allowed to ripen when spread upon atablein the 
shade ; and numerous species of both these and 
apples do not ripen for months after they are 
picked. Cabbages and cellery will continue 
fresh, and add to their growth for months after 
being removed to the soil of a suitable cellar. 





Facts in Prunning.—The action of roots, and 
that of leaves are reciprocal. If you diminish 
the quantity of foliage, you will proportionably 
lessen the increase of roots. If 100 represent 
the quantity of roots made by a tree with all its 
foliage, then 50 will represent the quantity of 
roots formed by a tree similar to the other, in 
every respect, except in having the production 
of foliage repressed, by whatever means, to the 
extent of one half. You will therefore per- 
ceive that by summer pruning, both roots and 
tops are equally reduced, and that what may be 
termed the balance of power between these is 
still maintained. On the contrary, if you prune 
only in winter, the roots are in consequence but 
little affected, their increase for the season hav- 
ing been completed in the previous summer ; 
and in the following season the whole amount of 
force exerted by the full complement of roots is 
brought to bear on a top limited by winter prun- 
ing, and this force is evinced by over luxuriance 
which some remedy by root pruning. 

With regard to young spray springing from 
the ends of previously shortened shoots, it may 
be cut back to two eyes in all cases.— Lindley. 





Small Pox in Sheep.—A correspondent of 
Col. Hodges, British consul at Hamburg, thus 
describes the small pox in sheep, which is, at 
present, prevailing in various parts of Europe to 
an alarming extent :— 

In this disease the sheep suffer previously in- 
ternally, with loss of appetite, heaviness, and 
indisposition to move, difficulty of breathing, 
swelling of, and discharge from, the eyes, and of 
a copious matter from the nose ; in from three 
to five days, spots appear on the bare paris of 
the legs and body, which become large and form 
blisters, in the centre of the red circumference 
of which yellow spots come, and at last fill with 
yellow matter. If these spots become blue, or 
blackish, they unite, and a thin stinking matter 
issues from them, which is the height of the dis- 
ease ; but death ensues, if the pustules should 
not come properly out, or should strike in again. 
The last stage of the disease, when it terminates 
favorably, is marked by the drying away of the 
sores, on which a black scurf forms and falls off. 
Phe animal has the disease, 4s with man, only 
once; in a flock, it is contagious, but not so 
among cattle. 

During this disease, good hay and drinks of a 
decoction of barley, are good, to which a little 
common salt may be added. At the commence- 
ment of the disease, the nose and mouth must be 
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kept clean with vinegar and water; the eyelids 
are to be often washed with warm milk, and an 
electuary of three parts flower of brimstone, and 
one part common salt and honey, is a useful 
remedy. But I am decidedly of opinion that 
inoculation of the whole flock, the moment the 
disease shows itsell, even in one in the neighbor- 
hood, is the only preservative. 





Smail Pox in Sheep.—We regret to state a 
very heavy loss sustained by Mrs. Heard, of 
Seckford Hall, near Woodbridge. Mrs. H. 
purchased, a week or two since, twelve score of 
fat sheep and lambs, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of a halfdozen, have perished. So fatal 
and instantaneous is the disease that forty died 
in one day.—Ipswich (Eng.) Journal. 


Food for Children.—-The finest children I 
have seen in the United States, were fed mostly 
upon bread, milk, eggs, and poultry ; if parents 
would feed their children in this way, givin 
them little or no other animal food, they would 
not be so liable to disease, nor would contagious 
disorders be so fatal as they are now, owing to 
the excessive use of animal food, and particular- 
ly pork.—English Paper. 








Detroit Horticultural Society. 
Coneluded. 
VEGETABLES. 

From J. C. Holmes.—Large 8g plants weigh. 
ing 5 to 6 lbs. each, sweet corn, Holmes’ superb 
celery, crook-neck squath, blood beets, turnep 
rooted blood beets, white solid celery, parsnips, 
carrots, tomatoes, drum head cabbage, pop corn. 
From George Crabb.—Drum head cabbage 
weighing twenty-six pounds, blood beets, pars- 
nips. From Wm. Y. Patterson.—Large red 
potatoes, blood beets. From John Ford.—Lima 
beans, blood beets, turnip rooted blood beets, 
crook neck squash, Valparaiso squash, large 
drum head cabbages, and a large collection of 
vegetables, names not given. From QO. M. 
Bronson, Waterford —A large pumpkin. From 
J. .J Travers, Mt. Clemens.—Large tomatoes. 
From C. C. Trowbridge.—A_ vine ten feet high 
loaded with mammoth tomatoes. From James 
A. Cole.—Sweet corn, potatoes, crook neck 
sqash, very large, turnep rooted blood: beets, 
rhubarb, Carolina beans, Lima beans, Oregon 
corn on the stalk, ten feet high. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 

From Miss Matilda C. Jones.—Rose hermosa 
heliotrope, plumbago capensis, acania molis. 
From B. G. Stimson.—Achimenes grandiflors 
achimenes picta, roses, sanquinea, luxemburgh, 
arch duke, daily cluster, camea, pelargoniums, 
malisons and scarlet, fuchsia’s saltus, hector, 
chamerii conquerer, fulgens, exoniensis and ex- 
pansa, begonia capensis, hoya carnosa, helio- 
trope, verbena, lemon tree with froit, night 
scented jessamine, passion vine. From Mrs. 
Gillet.—Chelone californica. From A. Clark. 
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—six geraneums, ‘two! “fuschias, ‘one oleander. 
From D. 8. Osborn.—Several gerarioumts,” ¢ac- 
tus, &c. 








CUT FLOWERS. 


From J. C. Holmes.—Forty varieties dablias. 
From. 'T: H. Hinchman. —Highteen varieties 
dahlias. From Wm. Adair.—Twenty varieties 
dahlias, roses and other flowers. From J. Dou 
gall.—Thirty varieties dahlias. From John 
Ford.—Four varieties dahlias. 

BOQUETS. 


From Mrs. M. Norris, Ypsilantii—A_beauti- 
ful boquet of annual flowers, also a splendid bo- 
quet of winter flowers. From Mrs. J.C. Holmes. 
—A boquet of dahlias. From Mrs. John Ford. 
—A large pyramidal boquet of dahlias, roses, 
verbenas, &c. From Mrs. Doct. Cobb.—Two 
beautiful pyramidal boquets of rich annuals, 
biennial and perrenial flowers. From Miss 
Harriet Penny.—Several boquets of annuuls. 
From Wm. Adair, a very large and splendid fan 
shaped boquet of dahlias, verbenas, roses, &c. 
From Mrs. 8. Gillet, boquet of roses, dahlias, 
&c. From B. G. Stimson, two boquets, indi- 
genous and. exotic flowers. From James A. 
Cole, a very beautiful star shaped design, made 
up of dahlias, &c. From Miss Mary S. Pai- 
mer, boquet of annual and biennial flowers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

From Mr. Martin, a large case containing da- 
guerreotype likenesses ofmany of our principal 
men, besides several fancy pictures, al] of which 
were very beautiful and attracted much atten- 
tion. From D. S, Osborn, . several cages of 
canary birds. 

The committee on fruits awarded the follow- 
ing premiums: 

APPLES. 
For the best collection, to E. D. Lay of 

Ypsilanti, $3 00 
For the 2d best collection, to James Dou- 

gall, Amherstburgh, 2 00 
For the 3d best collection, to Jatdes Allen, 

Pontiac, 1 00 
For the best single variety, to James Dou- 

gall, for American summer pearmain, 50 

PEARS. 
For the best collection, to James Dougall, 3 00 
For the 2d best collection, to B. G. Stim- 

son, 2 00 
For the 3d best collection, to Wm. B. Wes- 

son, 1 00 
For the best single variety, to J. J. Travers 
~ of Mt. Clemens, white Doyenne, 50 

PEACHES. 
For the best-collection, James Dougall, 3 00 
For the 2d best collection, John Ford, 2 00 
For the 3d best collection, A. C. Hubbard, 1 00 
For the best single va riety, to Mrs. S Gillet, 50 


QUINCES. 
Forthe best collection, to James Allen, 1 00 
For the best dish, to Bela Hubbard, 1 50 


For the 2d best dish, to C.C. Trowbridge, 1 00 








———— 


GRAPES. 


For'the best collection of native grape, to C. 

c Trowbridge, 2 00 
For the 2d best collection of native grapes, 

to A. C. Hubbard. 
For the best single variety, to J. C. Holmes, 50 
For the best collection of foreign grapes, to 

James Dougall. 

PLUMS. 
For the best collection, to James Dougall, 2 00 
VEGETABLES. 

For the best collection, to John Ford, 2 00 
For the best bloed turnep rooted beet, J. Ford 62 
For the best variety of squash, other than 

crook neck, to J Ford for Valparaiso sq’h 50 
For the best 3 heads drum head cabbage, to 

J. Ford, 50 
For the best crook neck squash, J. Ford, 50 
For the best potatoes, to Wm. Y. Patterson, 25 
For the best blood beet, to Wm. Y. Patterson 62 
For the best pumkin, O. M. Bronson, 25 
For crook neck squash, to James A. Cole, 25 
For the best peck potatoes, to J. A, Cole, 37 
For the best lima beans, to J. A. Cole, 25 
For the best and largest blanched celery to 

J. C. Holmes, 1 00 
For Holmes, superb celery, to J. C. Holmes, 25 
For the best carrots, to J. C. Holmes, 37 
For the best half peck tomatoes, J. C. Holmes 50 
For the best six egg plants, to J. C. Holmes, 50 

The committee on flowers decided there was 
no collection of green-house plants exhibited 
worthy of the premiums offered. . They, report 
the following premiums ; 

DAHLIAS. 

For the best collection, to Jas. Dougall, 1 25 
For the best dahlia, to J. C. Holmes, 25 


For the best white, do to J. C. Holmes, 25 
For the best rose col’d do, to J. C. Holmes; 25 
For the best maroon, to James Dougall, 25 
For the best crimson, to James Dougall, . 25 
For the best tipped, to James Dougall, 25 
For the best yellow, to J. Ford, 25 
BOQUETS, 

For the best boquets, to Wm. Adair, 75 
For the 2d best do, to Mrs. Doct. Cobb, 63 
For the 3d best do. do. Mrs. 8. Gillet, 38 
For the best floral design, to James A Cole 

star shaped, 76 
For the best rose, hermosa, Miss Matilda C. 


Tones, 1 00 

The committee regret that, by the rules of the 
Society, they are not permitted to award a pre- 
mium to Mr. Martin for his very beautiful exhi- 
bition of pictures from his Daguerrian Gallery. 
They consider the specimens worthy of more 
than a passing notice. 

Contributors will please accept the thanks of — 
the Society for their very liberal donations of | 
fruits, &c. &c. for their zeal exhibited in the 
cause of Horticulture during the season which 
is now drawing to a close. 


Detroit, Oct. 3d, 1848. 
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Premiums. 

We invite attention to the new edition of our 
prospectus which we publish in our present 
number, and particulary to the premiums which 
we offer for new subscribers. And in addition 
to the premiums there offered (which are cer- 
tainly liberal) we hereby obligate ourselves to pay 
abonus of ten dollars in cash to the person who 
sends us the greatest number of names, by the 
fifteenth of December. 

To those kind friends, who have placed so 
very high an estimate upon our humble efforts, 
and who have expressed their hope and desire, 
that we would continue our connection with the 
Farmer we would say, that though we have an 
invitation to a field far more eligible in many 
respécts, and quite an inducement to avail our- 
selves of it, is before us, still we will not aban- 
don our post, if suitable efforts are made to in- 
¢rease our subscription list, and to place the 
Farmer upon the footing we propose. And to 
this end there is no time to be Jost. 

We copy the following notice of the Farmer 
from the Detroit Daily Advertiser. 

The Michigan Farmer.—This excellent Journal com- 
mences a new volume, being the 7th, on the first of Jan+ 
uary next. The Farmer has been conducted with much 
spirit and ability during the past year, and we are happy 
to learn that the enterprise has been appreciated and re- 
warded by a-rapidly increasing patronage. At the com- 
mencement of the new volume, the proprietor proposes 
to greatly enlarge and improve it, without any additional 
price. Every farmer in the state should take an agri- 
éultural- journal, and should prefer the one in their own 
state toall others. 

No State in the Union can boast of a better soil for ag- 
rieultural purposes than our own, as our abundant ex- 
ports sufficiently show, and the farmers of no state have 
& greater interest in sustaining an agricultural paper of| 
their own—a sort of organ devoted to their interests to 
announce to the World their success, improvements and 

: P ise~ » | 

{We say in our prospectus, that we want 
none but new names, taking it for granted that 
the old ones will continue as a matter of course. 
If however, those of our old subscribers who have 





_ paidall arrears, choose to club together, and 
| pay strictly in advance, they can avail them- 
» selves of our club terms. 
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” ‘Phe Falling, Leaf. ) 
There is & certain class of writers, who are 


in the habit of indulging themselves in a spe- 
cies of high-keyed sentimentalism, whenever 
they undertake to describe what they call the 


beauties of nature. ‘They profess to be great 
adorers of dame nature, and are so blind in their 
devotion, that they make some most ludicrous 
mistakes, calling things by wrong names, and 
not unfrequently working themselves up into 
ecstacies, when they should be in tears. How 
often, for instance, do we meet with this expres- 
sion in writers of this class, ‘* the gorgeous hues 
of an autumnal forest,’”’ as though it were a spec- 
tacle to fill the mind with the most delightful 
emotions. But how untrue to nature is such a 
sentiment, and how revolting to her true ad- 
mirers ! 

In a recent excursion to the interior we found 
the forest clothed in those parti-colored hues, at 
sight of which these writers aré thrown intosuch 
ecstacies, and we tried to work ourselves up into 
the same sort of feeling, but the more we tried, 
the farther we were from it. As well might we 
‘talk of the gorgeous hues of the human body, 
when struck with death, and covered all over 
with livid spots ; and as well might we be in 
ecstacies over such a spectacle. 

To look abroad upon the mighty forest, so 
lately replete with life and vigor, but now de- 
spoiled of her beauteous green, and clothed in 
the livery of death, is a spectacle, over which 
we have no heart to rejoice. But it is well to 
tlook upon this sad spectacle, and learn from it 
a solemn lesson. And how forcibly is that les- 
son taught! How impressive, how solemn the 
reflection, that *‘ we al] do fade asa leaf,” how- 
ever we may have rejoiced in the spring time 
of life, and exulted in its summer glories! 


Far be it from us to deprecate communion 
with the beautiful and the sublime, for nothing 
tsheds a purer influence upon the character. To 
a reflecting mind, it is communion with the 
great author of nature Himself. Nothing is 
more congenial to our own feelings—nothin 
gives us more unalloyed pleasure, than to hol 
converse with nature in her lovliness. But we 
would not have our reflections forced into un- 
natural channels. We would rejoiee with her 
when she rejoices, and weep with her when 
she weeps, and thus, mingling our sympathies 
with hers, would we court an alliance with her. 


























But how must she abhor those’ professed admir- 
-ers, who fairly dance with exultation, while she 
sits in sadness, clothed in the drapery of the 
tomb ! 





Attractions of Home. 

In a recent excursion into the country, we 
were forcibly reminded of the great moral 
and social influences of an attractive home. 
But in respect to this matter, nothing is more 
observable than the very great disparity, which 
is every where to be met with. Here are two 
adjoining farms, for instance, the natural advan- 
tages of which are equal, nature having made 
them alike desirable in location, and natura] 
scenery, and the occupants of which, are equal- 
ly blessed with abundance. But, with what dif- 
ferent emotions do you approach the two family 
abodes? As you approach the-one, your atten- 
tion is arrested, and your sensibilities awakened 
by the marks of order, neatness and taste, which 
are impressed upon every thing around you, the 
front yard, the garden, the out honses, and the 
dwelling itself, all presenting an aspect, which 
fills you with delighful emotions, and predisposes 
you to place a high estimate, upon the moral 
and social qualities of the favored occupants. 
As you approach the other, what a contrast do 
you behold! Marks of negligence, filth, con- 
fusion and disorder, are every where visible ; 
and as you climb over the fence, or force open 
a rickety old gate, and make your way to the 
house through lumber and wood, pigs and poultry 
and hear the shrill tones of a female voice, high 
above the noise of the raging elements within, 
what sort of of thoughts occupy your mind, and 
what sort of emotions possess your bossom ? 
And what sort of an estimate do you form in ad- 
vance of the moral and social condition of that 
family ? 

Nor does this matter depend at all upon pe- 
euniary ability or inabiliyy, for not unfrequent- 
ly we meet with instances like the former 
among persons of the most moderate means, 
while instances like the latter are equally com- 
mon among those who are in possession of 
abundance. The most charming family abode 
we recollect te have met with for a long time, 
was a humble log house. The roof, projecting 
some six feet in front, supported by posts, formed 
a sort of piazza, the logs which formed the front 
of'the house, and ihe back part of the piazza, 
were hewn and neatly white washed, over which 





that beautiful vine, the jessamine, had been 
trained, and had crept its way in every direc 
tion, so that only here and there a glimpse could 
be had at the pure white which underlaid jits 
beautiful foliage. And every thing else about 
the premises, exhibited corresponding marks of 
order, neatness, and taste. For a long time, we 
gazed upon the lovely scene, as_ though riveted 
to the spot where we stood, and it was with 
great difficulty that we at last turned away our 
reluctant steps- 


We have said that this matter does. not de- 


does it. But, that this regard to order, neatness 
and taste, conduces to pecuniary prosperity, 
while negligence, disorder and filth, mark the 
road to ruin, is as plain as A. B.C. So that 
they who make it an excuse, that they have no 
time to attend to such things, that they have 
more important,matters to occupy their attention, 
are, by their own showing, but poorly qualified 
to succeed in any thing, for ten to one, all. their 
affairs will be found in the same topsy turvy con- 
dition. And if we look abroad in the world, we 
shall find in point of fact, that the men who have 
found time to be orderly and nice in all their af- 
fairs, are the very men who have been most 
distinguished for pecuniary prosperity, and that 
those who havealways been so pressed with more 
important matters, that they felt themselves ne- 


ing in the midst of disorder and confusion, are 
the men who have been least distinguished for 
pecuniary thrift. You will often see such men 
in a most wonderful hurry in every thing they 
undertake, expending their strength without 
stint, exposing themselves to every species of 
hardship, jeoparding health, and sacrificing al® 


object, and yet, for the simple lack of order and 
system in their affairs, they generally accom, 
plish but little, and not unfrequently lose the 
entire fruits of their toil. They have no time 
to be orderly, systematic and nice, having, in 
their estimation, more important matters to at- 
tend to. 

We have been lead a little astray, we con 
fess, from the main object we had in view when 
we set out, but it all comes in so nicely, that 
we think the digression quite a pardonable one, 
In point of fact, the appearance of things around 





the family residence, is a pretty fair index, not 


pend upon pecuniary ability or inability, nor ® 


cessitated to live, and move,.and have their be- 


the ordinary comforts of life, in pursuit of their 
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only of the state of things within, but of the 
condition of the occupant’s affairs generall yz 


‘White Black Berries.—Nathaniel Hopson 
Esq. of Flushing, Genessee co. has presented | 
us with a bottle of preserved berries, identical | 
in appearance with the common blackberry, 
except that they are white instead of black, the 
color being a clear amber, slightly tinged with | 
red. 


We perceive that the last paragraph or 
two of the article on the beneficial effect of tan- 
®ner’s bark as a manure for apple and cherry 
trees, has been previously published in the Far- 
mer. It is not so bad as it might be. 











{>> In a part of the impression of our present 
number, there is an error in the list of premiums 
in.our prospectus. In those impressions, read, 
“For 100 subscribers, $25.00,” instead of 
“ $20,00.” 


Interesting Experiment with Grapes. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Barrie Creek, Calhoun Co. Mich. 
October 3d, 1858. 


Mr. Issam—Dear Sir :—I have been, when | 
my health would permit, a constant reader of | 
the “ Michigan Farmer,” and have, lam sure, | 








half a bushel of old lime during the season, ‘and 
afier the grapes were in blow, and. weekly dur-** 
ing the same time, about one'and .a half or'two 
gallons of urine, while the less productive,‘ re- 
ceived, weekly about two pails full of soap suds. 
Each had an equal quantity of ‘refuse wool and 
dustings from our woolen factories, spaded just 
under the top dressing. 

I have also used urine with admirable results 
around quince, plum and peach trees. I apply. 
it with a watering pot, and am careful to keep 
it from falling within eight or ten inches of the 
trunk of the tree. 

I am satisfied that it is an excellent ingredient 
in a composition for washing the bodies of all 
varieties of fruit trees, as. also for asparagus, 
kale, brussel sprouts, brocoli, cauliflower, &c., 
and that our horticulturists, particularly, would 
learn to prize it asa manure by making a tho- 
rough trial of its virtues. 

Very truly, yours, &c. 
ELI L. STILLSON, 
EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES.— GOOD RESULTS. 

P.S. After I had enclosed my communica- 
tion, I noticed a-caption in your last number, 
relative to the potatoe rot, which induced me: to 
open it, and briefly state some experiments which 
I have made in the premises, and their results. 
Last year, I planted about one eighth of an 


‘acre with meshanock, orange, kidney, old fa- 


shioned reds and lady fingers. ‘The seed was 
taken from the largest and best of the previous 





x ‘crop, which previous. crop was from seed. ends, 
derived great benefit and pleasure from its pe- L planted the whole bulb, but did not assort kinds. 
rusal. I have often thought I would venture /f{ had a fair yield, both as to size and quality ; 
to send you the resulis of some experiinents, but I found many, when digging, were attacked 


and if worth while, the means by which such | With the rot. Yet visitors from the eastern states 
resulis were produced, thus beginning at the end. | °° profuse in praise of shequallity of «ny.pe: 
r, nm tatoes, and they were last spring plump. and 


I haye a small trellis of Isabella and Catawba ure 
Brapes, about eighteen feet in length and eight | Last spring, I again selected for seed the best, 
feet high. The vines are about eight years old and a part of each variety (having been assort- 
from the slip, have been transplanted three times ed) were planted on high gravelly soil, and a 








and were without fruit worthy of notice, until 

last year, when I gathered from them about one 

bushel .of grapes, of medium size, yet not of 
90d flavor. 

“This year [ have gathered from the samé 
trellis about six bushels of fruit, of very large 
size, and delicious, flavor, growing in large, 
compact clusters, and have remaining on the 
yines about one bushel. These vines stand on 
a. knoll, soil loose gravel, slightly intermixed 
with sand. Another trellis of the same variety 
of fruit, situated in another part of my garden, 
where the soi] is, more moist and black, and of 
the kind, recommended by experienced grape 

rowers, has not produced one fourth the crop 
in bulk, and still of inferior size and flavor. 
Both trellises were pruned in February, each 
sreeeived equal cultivation and appliances of 
manure,.with simply this difference. The irel- 
lis most productive, was supplied with about 





part on a black loam, and more moist. 

Before planting, 1 made a composition. of 
plaster, lime and.coal dust, (gathered from black- 
smith’s coal cribs,) and added water enough. to 
have it about the consistency of common white- 
wash, and put my seed potatoes into it, and then 
laid them out to dry—a thin coat-of the compe- 
sition adhered to the potatoes. | have gathered 
my potatoes, and have hardly found an indica- 
tion of disease among them. They were allow- 
ed to remain in the garden until quite dry, ‘and 
then put into the cellar, and are as good, sweet 
and luscious as I ever ate. 

Quere. Shall I ascribe the result to-the se- 
lection of the best and fairest for seed, or to the 
wash with which they were covered? Of one 
thing I am satisfied from repeated trials, “4. e. 
that if you want a crop of good sized bulbs, 


suitable for the table, you must plant such, 
E. L. §, 
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A Valuable Suggestion, and a good 
Beginning. ’ 
We welcome,* with his rays of light, back 


again to ourcolumns. We trust the farmers of 
Michigan will not be slow to follow out the im- 
portant suggestion he has made them. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 


Statistics of Michigan. 
One of the most voluminous, as weil as valu- 


able works, published in Great Britain, during 
the last century, was the statistical history of 
Scotland, by Sir John Sinclair, President of the 
board of agriculture. This gentleman, devot- 
ing a handsome fortune and the exertions of a 
life time, to the improvement of the agriculture 
of his native country, perceived that advance- 
ment was prevented by the ignorance which ex- 
isted regarding the plans pursued in various sec- 
tions ; and in order to obviate this, he collected, 
with vast labor, and at great expense, the his- 
tory of every parish or townships in Scotland. 
This was principally accomplished by directing 
printed circulars, containing a. long list of ques- 
tions, to the clergy of each parish, and never 
did that intelligent body of men exhibit them- 
selves to greater advantage than in the com- 
pletenessand scientific accuracy of their answers. 
The end of this great undertaking was fully at- 
tained. Intelligence was introduced into the 
most benighted regions ; emulation was aroused; 
evergy was stirred up; and Scotland has the 
honor, not only of at present excelling in the 
abundance of its crops, produced under the most 
serious disadvantages of climate and soil, but of 
having introduced into England and other coun- 
tries, many of the most important agricultural | 
improvements of the age, as well as of giving | 
birth to one of the most eminent agricultural 
chemists of theday. 

In the West, at present, to a great extent, we 
labor under the like disadvantages as did Scot- 
land during the last century. One section is 
unacquainted with another; one towhship scarce- 
ly knows what its neighbor is accomplishing ; 
and as farmers, in general, are no great travel- 


lers, the most important improvements may be 
introduced into one town, while those residing 
only a few miles away. may be laboring under 
the serious evil of old schemes and old imple- 


ship, devoting a little time and trouble to’ cole: 
lect and arrange such information. ‘Bhe sta- 
tistics thus brought together, could not fail to be 
of exceeding interest to the present generation; 
and of almost equal interest to our childten, or 
those who succeed us. It would prove to be the 
history ofa new country written by eye wit- - 
nesses, and affording information such as no his- 
torian hereafter could possibly supply; a history 
peculiarly valuable from dealing in those affairs 
which concern us all, instead of being a mere 
recital of wars or politics. Toa make a com- 
mencement we propose to give a brief account 
of Grosse IstE. | 
This Island, comprising a part of the town of 
Monguagon in Wayne county, lies in the Detroit 
River, about eleven miles south of Detroit city; 
its most southern point extending into Lake 
trie. It is about nine miles in length, and in 
its broadest part about two anda half miles wide. 
There is no spring, rivulet, or ranning water on 
the Island, but for half its length it is divided by 
a wide marsh, commencing at the Northeast end 
and ending at the Southwest side. This marsh, 
or “thoroughfare,” has the appearance of the 
channel of a_ large river, with regular- 
ly defined, rising banks, overgrown with 
aquatic plants ; and though now sufficiently dry 
in many places to be crossed in summer, yet in 
the memory of old persons it was: sufficiently 
full of water to be navigated by large canoes, 
From near the lower end of this ¢heroughfare, 
commences a creek running to the South, whieh 
is emptied into Lake Erie. These two’ chan- 
nels serve as the drains of the Island, and con- 
nect with frequent small swales, all of which 
have rapidly dried since the timber has beemeut 
off; but which afford excellent drainage’for the 
soil. 
Tue sort is principally clay, varying how- 
ever from rich, sandy loam and gravel, through 
deep black prairie like land, to stiffyellow clay. 
The general average may be said to be deep 
black vegetable mould, full of very minute films 
and grains of silica more or less mixed with 
stiffer materials. ‘The subsoil is a decided ‘but 
friable clay, easily reduced to powder whenvex- 
posed to the frost, and mixed intimately: and:to 


ments which their more fortunate neighbors 
avoid. It is therefore proposed to the intelli- 
‘gent farmers of Michigan, to supply this. their 
state) agricultural paper, with the history of 
each township ; some one, in every such town- 


a great extent with minute portions of limestone — 
and small pebbles of the primitive formation of | 
rocks. Granite and basaltic boulders; witha — 
coarse yellow ochre, are frequent, both on-and 
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below the surface, proving that it is a diluvial 
deposite, brought from a considerable distance. 
The underlying rock is limestone, nearly re- 
sembling the mountain limestone of Europe, 
which crops wut near the Southeast end of the 
Island, where it was formerly worked as a quar- 
ry.» It appears to pass under the Island of Elba, 
and thence to Malden, C. W. where it is again 
quarried and burned. 

Tue race of the Island is generally flat, in 
some places rising twelve or fonrteen feet above 
the surface of the river, and again only a few 

‘feet. It is however, partially broken, especial- 
ly in the centre, by slight vallies; and in one 
part may be said to roll considerably. As it is 
stated above, it is well drained by nature, and 
may be perfectly so by art at a small expense of 
ditching, the natural fal] being always sufficient. 
The centre of the Island is generally the high- 
est land; and when the timber is all cut off, and 
the natural water courses are kept open, it will 
probably prove peculiarly diy for a flat country. 
The head and foot of the Island comprise exten- 
sive marshes on a level with the water, which 
are fit for nothing but to pasture wild ducks and 
snipes. In some parts, especially on the Eas- 
tern side, such marshes bound the mainland, but 
generally the shores are clear and sandy, and 
free from aquatic plants. 

» Tue wmasitants may be divided into two 
classes, the French and the Americans, the lat- 
ter predominating. The Island was originally 
purchased of the Indians by Mr. William Ma- 
eomb of Detroit, and his connections or descend- 
ants still own a large portion of it. During his 

_ ftime, it was settled and partially cleared by his 

| tenants. On his death it passed into the hands 

of his widow and children ; some of whom dis- 
posed of their portion; and, as the land has 
teen improved, it has frequently changed hands. 
it is now held at from eleven to thirty dollars an 
acre, according io situation and improvement. 

The French population are generally from Cane 

ada, an intelligent and well behaved class of 
persons; the Americans from various sections 

ofthe country ; and what is peculiar, scarcely a 
land owner of this class, on the Island, was orig- 

_ @mally a farmer, but has become so of late years; 

- mo disqualification, however, we submit, for in- 
_ telligent farming. The population number 

- abovt 170 souls; of whom sixteen are land 

4 owners ; nine land owners are not residents. 
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THE crops are such as are generally under- 
stood by the term “‘mixed farming,” no kind pe- 
culiary predominating. White clover, red clo- 
ver, June grass, red top, all grow naturally and 
luxuriantly, and so readily does timothy make 
its way into the soil, that it may almost be said 
to be indigenous. Within two years after the 
woods are cut down, the ground is covered with 
a rich natural herbage, peculiary adapted for 
sheep feeding, and which gives the mutton raised 
on this Island the delicate and racy flavor not 
surpassed by the celebrated Welsh mutton. No 
country can possess better qualifications for graz- 
ing, stock raising, and dairy farms; the pasture 
being unlimited, and the water pure and fine. 
An experiment, on a small scale, is now mak- 
ing with about a dozen of the best European 
grasses and clovers, and should they survive the 
winter, they cannot fail to be a valuable addi- 
tion tothe feed. The farms, generally compris- 
ing from 50 to 100 acres of tillable land, with 
woods and pasture besides, require no very great 
capital, nor numerous hands for their work. 
The houses and farm buildings are generally 
good, substantial, and well arranged, and the 
fencing is probably equal to that of any other 
section of the West. The fall wheat, put in 
without summer fallowing, and too often without 
any manure, averages from 14 to 20 bushels to 
the acre. By substituting a better system of 
farming, such as is pursued in the older states, 
the crops no doubt, could be very much increased, 
as the land is naturally fine ‘wheat land.” 
For spring wheat, of which a good!deal is raised, 
fall plowing, is generally adopted, andthe crop 
is larger and less subject to accident and dam- 
age. ‘The Hessian fly has not yet been known, 
but some farms are subject to rust and. winter 
killing. Barley, of which many acres have of 
late years heen grown, answers well, and var- 
ies, in proper land, from 30 to 50 bushels an 
acre. It requires, however, the land to be thor- 
oughly worked and rolled. This year it has 
generally failed, owing tothe dry spring. Corn 
will average from 75 to 80 bushels of ears to 
the acre in a good season. Mr. Horace Grey, 
formerly a merchant in Detroit, by the use of 
the subsoil plow, and abundance of manure, has 
this year an extraordinary crop. The stalks 
equal anything in the Scioto or Miami bottoms 
of Ohio, and he will probably get over 80 bush- 
els of clean corn, of the Oregon species, to the 
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acre ; proving that high cultivation is only ne- 
cessary, greatly to increase the products of the 
Island. Peas are rarely raised, except for home 
consumption, and are apt to beseriously injured 
by the bug. Potatoes, hitherto a large and fa- 
vorite crop, for the last three years have almost 
entirely failed, owing to the rot. Buckwheat is 
only occasionally grown, but answers well. 
There are probably some 20 or 25 acres in this 
grain this season ; part of which will yield 30 
bushels to the acre. Each farm sustains num- 
erous cattle; Canadian ponies are frequent ; 
and good horses are to be found on the better 
cleared farms. The cattle are generally some- 
what common, but are improving, and some val- 
uable milkers may be found among the cows. 
Oxen are still extensively used, being prefera- 
ble to horses in the woods, and among stumps. 
Each farm sustains some sheep; the larg- 
est and most valuable flocks being those of Mr. 
Slocum of Trenton, and Mr. Rucker. The fin- 
er class of sheep is rare; the majority being 
grade leicesters, more or less.crossed by meri- 
noes. The former gentleman, however, pos- 
sesses some fine animals of the latter sort. 
Southdowns were at one time tried, but rapidly 
degenerated. Hogs are very numerous, having 
a fine run in the woods, where they easily sus- 
tain themselves, except during the coldest part 
of the winter ; some good breeds have, at times 
been procured; Leicester, Berkshires, and 
Grass breeds, or mixtures of these, are the prin- 
cipal sorts. Last year one gentleman fattened 
as many as sixty ; but generally from ten to 
fifteen may be slaughtered by each farmer. 
They will not average much above two hundred 
weight. The meadows consist of timothy, with 
red clover, and other grasses growing spontane- 
ously. Red clover is rarely sown, as a heavy 
appiication of barn yard manure causes it to 
grow luxuriantly, even where it did not before 
appear, and it ‘soon exterminates the other 
grasses. ‘Theerop of hay averages from one 
and a half to two tons to the acre; though per- 
haps. more generally approachivg the former 
than the latter quantity ; while occasionally, in 
very good seasons, it will considerably surpassit. 





THE IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS, are not numer- 
ous. The subsoil plow has, we believe, only 
been tried by one gentleman ; and there is only 
one thrashing machine owned on the Island, 
and that a stationary one, by the Hon Thomas 














ful farmers and who by his example and energy 
is doing much to improve the general state of 
cultivation. .The crops are thrashed by flail) or 
horses, and more frequently by an itinerant’ ma- 


chine. We believe that some of the French 
still use the old Canadian “ Diable” for this pur- 
pose. . 

THE WEEDS are neither numerous, nor bad. 
Among the worst may be mentioned the bull 
thistle, burdock, and beggar lice. The canada 
thistle first appeared on the river bank a few 
years ago, supposed to have been brought by a 
flock of sheep landed there. There it hus been 
confined to a small spot, and is nearly exter- 
minated ; but it has appeared slightly in other 
places. ‘Those whoare careful, easily eradicate 
it by cutting and salting, and it may be said to 
bea very rare plant; though if care were not 
taken, it is to be feared that it would very soon 
become as troublesome as in the Genessee coun- 
tryin New York. Weeds however are kept 
down with commendable diligence. Couch 
grass has appeared in two or three localities dur- 
ing the last 3 or 4 years, having probably beem 
introduced among imported grass seed. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of the Island, resem~ 
bles, with a few exceptions, that ofthe rest of 
the state. Game of all kinds, including turkeys 
and some deer in winter, is very plentiful, as 
also are water fowl. No skunks, ground squir- 
rels, flying squirrels, hares, wolves, bears, of 
porcupines, are ‘ever seen, and perhaps there 
may be a few other desiderata. Crows (corvus 
americanus, ) have only lately appeared, and are’ 
still scarce. Rats were introduced only a few 
years ago, by a vessel sinking near the shore. 
There are three good white fisheries, and anoth- 
er on Stony Island, which, ina favorable season 
may put up altogether 500 or 600 barrels of fish. 
Besides these the river supplies perch, herring, 
muskelonge, pike, pickerel, white bass, black 
bass, suckers, sheep head, catfish, minnows, stur- 
geon, sunfish, dogfish, and occasionally a sisco- 
wilt. 

THE TIMBER, Which is very heavy, is extreme- 
ly valuable from its size and peculiar hardness. 
The cause of this latter quality is utiexplair~» 
but it is probably owing to the effect “ the 
winds, The excellency of Gross 1’ hickory 
for fuel, is well known-in Detroit, Phe: princi- 
pal trees aae white, black, red. «od swamp oaks: 
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shell bark, pignut, and bitter hickory, black 
walnut, button wood, some cherry, black locust, 


ted and swanip elm, bass wood, sugar and soft 
maple, black and white ash, one solitary white 
wood tree, and three or four edible apples, one 
of which is very superior, probably sown in the 
woods by birds: no beech, except the small blue 
species, is found on the Island, although very 
abundant on the main land. The cord wood 
cut here isa valuable export, and since there 
have been saw mills in ‘'renton, much of the 
timber has been used in ship building. The 
young or *‘second growth hickory” is a pecul- 
larly tough and handsome wood, surpassing in 
“these qualities any found elsewhere in the West; 
‘and were it more generally known, we have no 
doubt that it would be much sought after by 
mechanics who require wood possessing great 
_elasticity, combined with hardness and strength 
“of grain. For some parts of wagons, ax helves, 
“and all’such articles, besides a variety of “Yan- 
kee notions,”’ it cannot be equalled. It is gen- 
erally smooth barked, red in the heart, and may 
be procured from six to ten inches in diameter, 
“or even larger. 
“Tae ORCHARDS, are not numerous, but the 
“growth of choice fruit is increasing. All kinds 


‘except grapes and goosberries, prosper well. 

These are subject to mould. Plums and apri- 
cots are attacked by the curculio. One advan- 
tage which the Island possesses over the main 
land, is its freedom from late frosts, the water 
preventing such frosts from injuring the fruit 
blossoms.~ Some cider is annually made and ex- 
ported, and apples and peaches are more plenti- 
ful than the inhabitants require for their own 
use. 

‘The 'marret for all kinds of produce is good. 
On’ both sides of the island are wharves at which 
steamboats to'and from Detroit and Malden, C. 
W., stop when required, while scows are fre- 
quently arriving for wood, so that shipments are 
‘easily and cheaply made, and access to the island 
is easy. - Cattle and horses are carried across in 
ferry ‘boats. Immediately opposite the centre 
of the.island, on the American shore, is the 
thriving,and increasing village of Trenton, for- 
merly ec with Episcopal and Methodist 

“Churches, three stores, a steam flouring mill, 
“two' steam saw mills, and a yard for ship 
building and repairing, and with a sufficient de- 
mando take off, at Detroit prices, all the smaller 
products of the farm. The flouring mill, being 
at the edge of tlie water, is easily accessible to 
the islanders, all of whom have their own boats. 

A classical ‘seminary, of a high character, 
for'boys, is conducted by Rev. Mr. Hunter ; 
~d the usual provision is made for common 
fChIs, There is no place of religous worship, 

the PlSéctants attending the churches in T'ren- 

_ Ton, and ‘ne eatholics’going to Malden and De- 
troit : Meith. is there any store or tavern ; but 
-one blacksmit.2, shop. * 








NEW ‘INVENTIONS. ° 


A Patent Penholder for Enfeebled Hands.— 
Douglas Jerrold says: There is no physical de- 
fect, great or little, that the inventive arts have 
not attempted, in some way or another, to rem- 
edy.—Time was when the blind, the deaf, the 
maimed, suffered their misfortunes without the 
slightest alleviation from science or art; but 
now we’ve changed all that,”” and in way which 
Moliere himself, skeptic as he was to all medi- 
cal power, must have admitted to be as marvel- 
lous as satisfactory. One of the latest inventions 
of this nature is Holtzapffel’s Pen-holder for en- 
feebled hands, made for the use of those persons 
who, from age, rheumatism, or other infirmity, 
are deprived of the free use of the fingers, so 
that they cannot hold a pen in the customary 
positions The shaft of this pen-holder is made 
of strong silver or gold metal; at the bottom is 
ascrew. The socket that receives the pen is 
joined to the holder at about the angle of forty- 
five degrees. The purpose of the screw at the 
bottom of the holders is to adapt the length of 
the vertical shaft to the projection of the pen.— 
The lower extremity of the shaft is allowed to 
rest firmly upon the paper, and thereby support 
the hand. ‘The pen itself is pressed on the pa- 
per from its socket, by a feeble spring, so as to 
assimilate, in the closest manner, to the action 
of the ordinary quill pen. The invention is 2 
kind of pen-holder constructed to give support 
and guidance to the hand while writing. The 
article is adapted to receive a steel or quill pen, 
and shuts up in a compact or elegant shape.— 
Farmer and Mechanic. 


New Mode of Engraving.—The Philadelphia 
Ledger describes a new mode of Engraving, 
which has been perfecting in that city by Louis 
Woolenweber and George Dubois, which from 
its facility of execution, and its cheapness, has 
great advantages over wood engraving. He has 
exhibited a beautiful specimen of the work rep- 
resenting the Pennsylvania Coat of Arms, in 
which the cross hatchelling is done in the very 
finest style. The process is simple and expedi- 
tious. The design is first drawn upon stone, 
and is then submitted to the action of an acidu- 
lous preparation, of course a secret, which eats 
in the design, in the course of three or four 
hours. _ It is then stereotyped in the usual man- 
ner and blocked. The process costs but half the 
price of wood engraving, and the work is every 
way as beautiful and perfect.—Ib. 

A Mr. Versepary of England has patented. a 
method for manufacturing white lead in closed 
vessels, whence it is extracted and mixed with 
water. It cannot, consequently, be diffused in 
dust through the atmosphere of the workshop ; 
the workman neither touches nor breathes it ; 
the only contact which occurs, with some pre- 
caution, is to putit in and take it out of the 
stove. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BY TELEGRPH. 
Arrival of the Europa. 
New York, Oct. 25, 7 P. M. 
The steamer Europa arrived here this afternoon 
from Liverpool, being the quickest passage ever 
made between Liverpool] and New York. 

She brings seven days later news from Eu- 
rope, that relating to Ireland and the continent 
being rather exciting. 

Smith O’Brien has been sentenced to be hang- 
ed on Saturday the 11th, and to be drawn und 
quartered. The jury, however, united in an 
unanimous recommendation of the prisoner to 
mercy. Up to the time of the sailing of the 
steamer no definite information of the course 
the Lord Lieutenant would pursue was ascer- 
tained. 

The Court set on Saturday, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, proceeded with his charge until after 10, 
when an adjournment occurred to listen to the 
evidence of a protest of the students of Trinity 
College, going to show that Dobbin, the infor- 
mer had perjured himself. The Judge resumed 
his charge at 4 o’clock, and the Jury retired.— 
In.one,hour and twenty minutes, they returned 
a verdict of guilty, which produced a profound 
sensation... Appending to the verdict was the 


following: 


We earnestly recommend the prisonor to 


-the merciful: consideration of the government.— 


The jury being unanimously of the opinion that 
for many reasons. his life should be spared.’ 
On Monday Mr. O’Brien was brought up tie 


sentence, His manly bearing, his calmness, 


“composure and firmness were themes of obser- 


vation throughout the court. ‘The Clerk of the| — 
Crown then asked Mr. O’Brien what he had to 
say why the sentence of death should not be 
passed.on him. Mr, O’B. then said: 

My Lorps: It is not my intention to enter in- 
to any vindication, however much I might have 
availed myself of this opportunity of so doing. — 
.With a consciousness that I performed my duty 
‘tomy country, that I have done that which to 
my opinion was the duty ef every Irishman to 
have done, and I am now prepared to abide the 
consequence, having performed my duty to my 
Proceed with your sentence. 

' After, a brief address to the prisoner, the Lord 


“Chief Justice put on the black cap and pronounc- 


ed: the, sentence, as follows: 


“The sentences is that you, William Smith 


O’Brien, be taken hence from where you came, 
then, be drawit' in a hurdle to the place of execu- 


4 Aion, -and be then,hanged by. the neck until you 


aire dead... That afterwards your head shall be 
sewered from ‘your body, be divided in four quar- 
ters, and be disposed of as’ her Majesty may 


-Pleasemrand Laas God have merey on your 


soul.” 
“Phe most sdofound sensation’ followed - the 
conclusion of the sentence. He took an aflec- 












tionate leave of the crowd who rushed to shake 
him by the hand, and manifested great compo- 
sure. He was then removed into the prison van 
to the jail. 

Lady O’Brien has flown to the Queen in be- 
half of her son. 

A rumor prevails that the Lord Lieutenant 
was inexorable and that no mercy would ‘be 
shown. 

McManas has also been convicte.d 

C. G. Duffey’s trial is to open about the 21st. 

The trial of Mr. Donehen for high treason 
was progressing. 

Accounts state that the Cholera has made its 
appearance in London, and several cases were 
actually reported in the metropolis and provin- 
cial, about half of which proved fatal. : 

Nine persons were yesterday arrested and held 
to bail in Philadelphia charged with fraudulent 
conduct as officers of the late election. Several 
others were arrested for voting on -forged-nat- 
uralization papers. 

The venerable Harrison Gray Otis died at his 
residence in Boston, aged 82 years. 

An arrival at New Orleans brings advices 
from Tampico to the 5th. The national guards 
consisting of 600 men, made an effort to banish 
the military from the town from a fear that they 
would disarm them. 

The national guard have pronounced for San- 
ta Anna as soon as their force had sufficiently 
increased; a rumor prevailed that the Mexican 
Ministry had declared in his favor. Bloodshed 
was prevented by the withdrawal of the milita- 
ry; affairs are very unsettled. 

The Sarah Sands arrived from Liverpool this 
morning after seventeen days passage. 





Agents Wanted. Wanted a number of intelligent and 
enterprising men, who can come well recommended, to 
act as travelling agents for the Michigan Farmer. Good 
terms will be given. 


TERMS.—tThe Micuiean Farmer is: published at 
Detroit, twice a month,by Warren Isuam, at onedollar 
a year in advance—after three months $1 25—atter six 
months $1 50—after ninemonths $1 75, No subserip- 
tion taken for less than one year, nor discontinued till all 
arrerages are paid, Toclubs, five copies for four dollars. 

Ottice, on King’s corner, third story. 


DETROIT PRICE. CURRENT. 











Flour, bbl. 4 06;Salt, 1 37 a$.1:2 

Corn, bus. a ‘ 50) Butter, mn . 2 
Oats, a .22/Eggs, doz. " 
Rye, a 42/Hides, lb. 3a S 
Barley, 56 a Wheat, bus. 

Hogs,100 Ibs..3 00 a 3 50|Hams, Ib. Ga 6} 

Apples, bush 25 a 50/Onions, bu. 4la a 
Potatoes, 44/Cranberries, a1. 20 
Hay, ton, 8 00 a10 00/ Buckwheat 100 Ibs. 1 50 
Wool, Ib. 14 a 28Indian meal, ‘* 1 00 
Peas, bu, a 75|\Beef, do 350a4 50 
Beans, 75.a  80/Lard, Ib. retail, 7 
Beef, bbl. 6 00 a 7 00)Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50 all 50/Apples, dried, 1 00 
White fish, 6 00 a 7 00'Peaches, do a 2.00 
Trout, & 50 a 6 50\Clover seed, bu... 4.50 
Cod fist, Ib. 5a 2 Flerd’s grass ie do 1 00 
Cheese, Ga Flax 75 
Wood, cord, 2 25'a 2 50!Liime, “ uot 7é 
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To our Subscibers.—T hose of our subscribers, who are 
in arrears from the commencement of the present vol- 
ume of the Farmer, and from whom there is now due one 
dollar and seventy-five cents, shall be credited for two 
years, (for the present volume and the next) if they will 
send us two dollars within a reasonable time. They 
may remit through the postmasters, or through the mail, 
for a time, at our risk and expense. 


PROSPECTUS 
Of the Michigan Farmer. 
VOLUME VII. 
Proposed Enlargement. 

The seventh volume of the Michigan Farmer will com- 
mence on the first of January next. We propose, by the 
addition of another column to each page, to issue it 
semi-monthly, ina quarto form, embellished with cuts, 
and on superior paper, which will give it a place among 
the largest and eheapest agricultural Journals in the land, 
the price remaining the same as at present. 

But these improvements cannot be made, unless our 
subscription list is at least doubled, and itis on condition 
that such an accession is made to it, that they are pro- 
posed. It is with the friends of the paper to say wheth- 
er it shall be done. 

We might fill pages with testimonials of the estima- 
tion in which the Farmer is held by our brethren of the 
press, both at the East and the West, and what would 
be better still, we could present our best agricultural ex- 
changes from the East, (except one or two which circu- 
late pretty freely in Michigan, ) occupied, to a great ex- 
tent, with important articles copied fiom our columns, 
no agricultural paper in the Union being more copied 
from than the Michigan Farmer. But this is unneces- 
wary. Our readers know what the Farmer is, and we 
are content, that they should judge for themselves. 


There will be more than two hundred practical farmers 
‘on the list of our correspondents for the next volume, all 
distinguished for success in their vocation, besides num- 
erous occasional contributors. Thus will the farmers of 
Michigan be able to throw their individual knowledge 
and skill in husbandry intoa common stock, for the com- 
mon benefit of all: and thus will they be furnished with 
a paper adapted to their necessities, to the peculiarities 
of their soil and climate, and to the circumstances of a 
new country : and one which shall become the pride of 
our young and rising Commonwealth. 

Paremroms.—The following premiums will be allowed 
for new subscribers, to be paid proportionably from each 
subscription, when collected, viz . 

For 100 Subscribers, $25 90 | For 25 Subscribers, $625 
For 75 do 18 75 | For 10 do 2 50 
’ For 50 do 12 50} For 5 do 1 00 

Clubs can avail themselves of the above terms, which 
amount to the same thing as giving it to them monthly 
for the trifling sum of three shillings a year. 

It is desired that subscriptions should be pafds-in all 
cases,, at the time of subscribing. if possible: but if the 

rson procuring the names. is willing to become respon- 
Sible for payment it may be delayed a short time at his 
discretion. 

The attention of Postmasters, particularly, is invited 
to the claims of their own State Agricultural paper. 

We want retnrns by the first or at the latest by the 
fifteenth of December, that we may make ce!culations 
accordingly. Every thing will depend upon the efforts 
of the friends of the paper in procuring subscribers. 

Terms the same as at present. 

WARREN ISHAM. 

Derrorr, October Ist, 1848. 














CHOICE FRUIT TREBS. 
ROSEBANK NURSERY, NEAR AMHERSTBURGH, C. W. 
HE subscriber has for sale a most extensive assortment of Fruit 
Trees, comprising all the desirable and Jeading varieties, name- 
ly—upwards of 
190 varieties of Apples, at 25 cents each, or $20 per 100. 
do Pass, oly 0. eit af Utlch, eaten te 
most esteemed sorts on Quince and Pear Stocks, 
will be for sale this fall at 50 cents each. 


70 do Peaches, at 25 cents each, or $20 per 100. 

70 do Plums, at 50 cents each, or $40 per 100. 

50 38=6do Cherries, at 50 cents each, or $40 per 100, 
8 do Nectarines, at 38 cents each. 
6 do Apricots, on Apricot and Plam Stocks, 50c each. 
5 do peients, st 25 poy pre ‘ 

20+ +do oreign Grapes, at 50 ets each, or $374 100. 
3 Native . do 38 do do $%6 a 


do 

Isabella and Catawba Grapes, one year from cutting, will be sup- 
plied at $15 per 100, 

Apples, except of the rarer sorts, two years from root graft, large 
size, at $15 per 100. 

Also, the best varieties of Gooseberries, Currants, , 
Strawberries, Almonds, Chestnuts, Filberts, &c. at as low rates as 
they can be procured any where else. 

The subscriber would call particular attention to the fact that s 
cimen trees of every variety cultivated have been planted ont in his 
Orchards, which are mostly in a bearing state, and from which the 
scions are cut; thus offering a gnarantee as to the correctness of the 
kinds, which few nurseries on this continent possess. . " 

Persons unacquainted with Fruits, weal be better supplied by 
leaving the selection of kinds to the subscriber, merely mentioning 
the number of summer, autumn, and winter varieties, &c., or the 


kinds they may already have, , 
Catalogues will be furnished to all postpaid applicants, and the 
Trees will be delivered in Detroit when required, ec and 
duties. Orders may be forwarded by mail, or left at the store of 
J. & J. Dougall, Windsor, or Mr. W. Clay’s Variety Store, Detroit.. 
Also, a fine collection of Tulips, Hyacinths, Dahlias, Roses, and 


ther flowering plants and shrubs. Ol 
other flowering plants ee JAMES DOUGALL. 


Rosebank Nursery, Oct. 15, 1848. 


oa & ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 

VINES, PLANTS ROSES, &c., &c., &c. 
The subscriber offers for sale a large assortment of fruit 
trees, comprising most of the leading varieties of apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, peaches, nectarines, apricote, 
grapes, &c. together with a large and general assortment 
of ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, including a splen- 
did collection of the finest new roses and dahlias, whi 
embrace the most beautiful in cultivation. 

The green house contains a complete stock of the fin- 
est camelias, cacti, geraniums, fuschias, verbenas, 
lilies and most of the popular and beautiful plants that are 
usually cultivated ; all at very low prices. 

(> As the whole stock (which has been accumulating 
for the last 8 years) must be removed by the first of May, 
an opportunity is offered of obtaining trees and plants of 
large size, at very moderate prices. © 

WM. ADAIR, Mich. Garden, Derrorr. 


}petze% Nursery and Garden. The sub- 
scriber would call the attention of those who wish 
to purchase fruit trees this fall, to his nursery, where 
they can be supplied with fine, thrifty trees, of the best 
varieties of apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, nectarine 
and apricot, also many kinds of. ornamental trees and 
shrubbery. 

Orders may be left at the nursery on the south side of 
Chicago Road, one mile from the City Hall, or at the 
store of John Palmer & Co. No. 108 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. 

September 20th, 1848, J. C. HOLMES. 
pint and Scouving.—The subscriber, hav- 

ing opened a dying establishment, North of 
Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jefferson Avenue 
Street.) nearly opposite the Michigan nge, is pre- 
pared to execute orders of every deseription in his line 
of business, and in.astyle which has mever been 
in the Western country: | Shawls, Scarfs, Merinoes, 
China crapes, and every species of foreign fabric, dyed 
and a oad best rae oe and Damask cur- 
tains, dyed and watered. Gentlemen’s wearing. - 
rel scoured, and the colors renovated or dyed weltoont 


taking the garment apart. 7 
Derroir, Oct. 7, 1848. M. CHAPPELL. 
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